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that Torgau, like many battles, was fought not as
was designed but as best it might be. The history
of the day proved beyond dispute that Frederick
had ventured much. The weather, their own errors,
and the enemy's guns ruined the Prussian simul-
taneous attack. The King's contingent fought a
desperate battle. Few of his attendants, escaped
without a wound. His own life was saved as if by
miracle. Three horses were killed under him. A
spent ball struck him senseless, but his pelisse saved
him from serious hurt. He rallied both himself and
his men, but when evening came the Austrians had
the advantage. Daun felt that he might safely
leave the field to dress a wound and send news of
victory to Vienna.

Then, in the last hour of the fight, something like
a simultaneous attack was carried out and it suc-
ceeded. After long indecision, Zieten stormed
the southern heights with desperate courage and the
confused struggle was taken up a third time by the
King's forces on the north. By eight o'clock, thir-
teen hours after the Prussians had left camp, the
Austrian resistance was at an end. Ere midnight
Daun was fleeing across the Elbe, while Frederick,
seated on the altar-step of a village church, scribbled
a note to Finckenstein, promising to send details of
the victory next day.

Before dawn, he was once more among his troops
riding through the lines and embracing Zieten. At
Torgau he had frustrated the Austrian reconquest
of Saxony and reduced their forces by some 16,000
men. But when his own loss came to be counted